358           MILK:   PRODUCTION  AND   CONTROL
The basis of classification at present employed in this country for raw designated milks is in accordance with their Iryglenic quality and is :
(1)  Whether or not the milk is produced by herds free from reactors to the tuberculin test.
(2)  The methylene-blue reduction test.
There can be no doubt that the hygienic quality of the milk is most important and this quality must form the basis for any standards which may be enforced in future years. The wholesomeness of the milk supplied depends upon the number and kind of bacteria which it may contain, and it is of the greatest importance that milk should not contain any pathogenic bacteria of which tubercle bacilli are the most vital. The question as to whether or not the milk should be required to have a low Bacillus coli content also requires consideration. It is quite common to find such organisms present in excess when the total bacterial content of the milk is high, while the converse is also the case. The estimation of the presence of coliform bacilli is useful as an indication of manurial pollution and of unsatisfactory methods, yet it is not essential that this estimation should be carried out since, by the use of cleanly methods, both Bacillus coli and other harmful organisms can be entirely eliminated.
In milk of any kind the essential food value is dependent upon the chemical constituents, of which butter-fat is the most valuable. Some public health authorities have suggested that with any alteration, a standard for butter-fat should have been fixed for all designated milks. Although there is much to be said for this suggestion, the operation of such a scheme would be exceedingly difficult, if not impossible. To maintain a uniform standard it would be necessary to mix large quantities of milk either before or after cooling, with a consequent delay in placing the bulked milk into sealed receptacles and with increased danger of pollution after production. It is possible to equalise the butter-fat content of milk in the receiving tanks of large dairies, and this is often carried out. On the farm this would be an extremely difficult task owing to the variations in butter-fat content between morning's and evening's milk: and between one cow and another, together with seasonal variations.
It is quite obvious, when the terms of the Milk (Special Designations) Act, 1949, are considered, that the quantity of good-quality designated milk produced and available for the consumer in Great Britain within the next five years is likely to be considerably increased. It is interesting to note that at long last, the production of raw milk under the misleading designations of " Accredited " and " Standard " is to cease, although five years grace is given to producers of such milk before this occurs on the 30th September, 1954. Although after this date, the production of such milk will no longer rank for bonus, there is nothing to prevent the Milk Marketing Board from paying a bonus for the production of milk of this quality should they desire to do so. In the Regulations of 1949, an attempt at simplifying the grades to three has not quite attained its object as certain sub-designations are permitted, but at least the attempt has been made to ensure that the public knows what it is obtaining. In tHe past, the greatest difficulty confronting the producer of Tuberculin Tested rnilk has been to convince the public that his milk is the best raw milk available. When the Orders for the special areas have been made and when eventually the whole country has only four choices of milk, two varieties only being designated raw milks, then the